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For some years it has been the practics of the Board of Governors to have 
presented at its September meeting a review which would partake of the nature both of 
an annual report and of a re-examination of the function and operation of the Collega 
and Schools. It has been felt, quite reasonably, that at the beginning of a new aca- 
demic year such a review can provide a fresh background against which the problems of 
the current session may be considered, 


The past year in the College has seen much solid achievement, along with a 
rether spectacular adjustment to the pressures of rehabilitation education for veterans, 
This latter characteristic it has shared with almost all the other colleges and univer~ 
Sities in Canada, but it is a matter of some gratification that its contribution has 
besn as great as it has, and that it has been in many ways so unique. 


In reviewing the academic year 1946-47 it is easy to dwell upon this work 
with vetsrans, which has proved so challenging and so rewarding, or upon the steadily 
increasing enrollment in the College which in the regular units reached the largest total 
in the history of the College and Schools. But it should also be noted that there was 
about the College last year a great deal less evidence of tension and overcrowding than 
there had been with the smaller enrollment the previous year. In many ways the in- 
stitution operated more smoothly, as if both students and feculty had adjusted them- 
selves to new conditions, appreciated the spirit which prompted the College to perform 
its largest possible task, and were determined not only to make the best of it but to 
help. For this spirit the administrative officers were exceedingly grateful. It made 
possible what was doubtless, in quality, and academic progress, one of the best years 
the College has had. 


Which is not to say that administrative problems did not exist. ‘They did, in 
large numbers-~problems related to the very size of the institution, problems consequen 
upon the rapid growth of the past few years, problems of instruction among the large 
numbers of part-time teachers who were feeling the pressure of other duties, as well as 
the continuing normal problems of educational administration. 


Registration 


It will be observed from the tables below that a total of 5254 individual stu 
dents were enrolled in the College and Schools during the winter term last year, of whow 
4697 were in the regular units and 557 in the Glaremont Preparatory Division, (This is 
to be compared with 4467 in the regular units last year, and the peak number of 856 in 
the Claremont Division). 


Day Evening 
A. Winter Term, 1946-47 Division Division Total 
1. College (Faculty of Arts, Science,Commerce) 835 1428 2263 
20 High School = 1005 1005 
5S. Business School 293 767 1019 








Winter Term, 1946-47 (Cont'd) _ Day Evening Total 
4, Art School 100 212 512 
5. Elementary School = 98 $8 
Total Regular Units 1187 3510 4697 

6. Claremont Div. (Vets Prep) 557 = 557 

\ Total 1744 3510 5254 

Day Evening . 

Bo Summer Term, 1947: Division Division Total 
1. College (Faculty of Arts, Science & Commerce) 78 574 652 
2. High School = 262 262 
3. Business School 82 158 240 
Total Regular Units 160 994 1154 
4, Claremont Div. (Vets Prep) 125 oy 125 
Total . 285 994 1279 


The summer session just closed had an enrollment of 1154 students in the 
regular units compared with 1258 last year. Contributing to this decrease was the smaller 
number enrolled in the special day College class for veterans who commenced their fresh= 
man year in Jmuary, and the fact that no new class of veterans had been registered to 
start in May. The need for this type of acceleration for veterans commencing their College 
work in the Day Division seems now to be passed. 


The continued high enrollment in the summer session of the evening units has 
led the administrative staff to believe that this wartime measure is meeting a permanent 
need and should be continued. In reaching this decision, however, they have established 
new controls which they hops will prevent both students and faculty from becoming over= 
loaded, and will discourage day College students from using it as a means of unwholesome 
acceleration. 


In the total enrollment of the College and Schools 72% were men and 28% women. 
Only 16% were under 18 years of age, 53% were between 17 and 24, 31% were above 25, and 
12% above 30 years. 


Growth of the College 


{ 

It is now eighteen years since the inauguration of the first college-grade in- 
struction in the College, and twelve years since the expansion of what was then the Junior 
College into a four-year degree-granting senior College. In that time some 500 bachelors? 
degrees have been awarded, and the Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce has developed into 
a College of 835 full-time day students, and 1428 evening students as indicated by the 
tables above. 


While not so spectacular, the growth of the Associated Schools units has kept 
pace, so that the total institution has experienced an 800% increase in the quarter century 
since 1922, and a 400% increase since 1935. 


These increases in enrollment, particularly im the College, constitute incon= 
testable proof at least of a need in this great city for an educational institution like 
Sir George Williams, whatever they may imply regarding the effectiveness of its operation ~ 
throughout the years. 


ANNUAL REGISTRATION SINCE 1921 


(Omitting active service registration 1939-1946, 
(and Claremont Division Veterans Prep., 1945-47) 


Total 
in 4 
Total Reg’n. Assoc. Total College Day College Evening College 
(All Units of Schools (Faculty of (Faculty of (Faculty of 
Academic College & (H.S.,Bo.S., Arts, Science Arts, Science Arts, Science 
Year Schools E1.S.,A.Se) & Commerce & Commerce & Comme rce ) 
1921=22 500 500 - ~ - 
1922~23 560 560 - - = 
1923~24 583 583 - = = 
1924-25 606 606 = ~ - 
1925=26 702 702 = = a 
1926427 808 808 - = = 
192728 905 905 = = ~ 
1928-29 1020 1020 = - 2 
1929=30 1206 1176 30. = 30 
1930-51 1233 1156 77 = 77 
1931-32 1149 983 166 - 166 
1932=33 1003 827 176 76 100- 
1935=34 849 676 173 60 113 
193435 948 714 234 95 139 
1935~36 1023 725 296 100 196 
1936—37 1238 867 371 135 256 
1937-38 1618 1058 560 146 414 
1938-39 1749 1112 637 163 474, 
1939~4.0 2083 1339 744 193 551 
(x)1940=41 2498 1660 838 214 624 
(x)1941-42 3153 1959 1194 193 1001 
1942=43 3104 1931 1173 226 94.7 
1945-44 3267 2081 1186 245 94.1 
1.944.045 3473 1979 1494 362, 1132 
1945=46 4467 2652 1815 857 1258 
1946-47 4697 2434 2263 835 1428 





(x) Summer course registrations included in totals for 1940-41, and 1941-42. 
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Enroliment in the past two years has, of course, been considerably expanded 
by an influx of veterans, However, this has been accompanied by the necessity of de= 
nying admission to hundreds of civilian appl‘ wts, good potential students for whom 
facilities were not available. The administrative staff, therefore, is of the opinion 
that the present high enrollment is not a temporary condition, but reflects rather an 
acceleration of the trend which has been at work in the College throughout the past two 
decades, There is, moreover, an increasing public awareness of the values of formal 
adult education which cannot help but provide expanded opportunity to responsibility 
for a College like Sir George Williams, “ 


The College Plant: 


The College and Schools operated in five buildings last year, including, be= 
sides its forty-room plant in the main YMCA building, the Drummond Street Annex with 
eight rooms, the new Stanley Street Annex with twenty rooms, the Stevenson Hall of 
Emmamel United Church, and the foure-storey Claremont Avenue building in Westmount. 


Particular appreciation is due Emmanuel Church for the use of Stevenson 
Hall for the large classes of the Day College. Without this fine cooperation, it wuld 
have been quite impossible for the College to have accommodated the numbers of students 
it has enrolled during the past two years. Moreover it speaks volumes for the cooper= 
ation and deportment of the student body, that in six momings per week throughout two 
full academic years there has been no case of such behaviour as to cause concern to the 
officers of the Church or strain in their relations with the College. 


The acquisition of the new Stanley St. Annex provided a much-needed easing 
of problems of space. Its six offices have made it possible to provide members of the 
Faculty and the Student Counsellor with more nearly adequate working conditions, and 
its fourteen classrooms have provided larger laboratory accommodation for Biology, 
Physics and Electricity, and made possible the expansion of the College Library and 
administrative offices. 


Of particular importance is the Library extension, now complete for the new 
term. This expansion will provide reading room accommodation for 36 more students, and 
shelf room for some 6000 additional volumes. The College is particularly proud of 
its growing Library, which has been built up from practically negligible beginnings 
in the past twelve years. While still holding less than 20,000 volumes, a very small 
stock for so large a College, this Library is much more nearly adequate than these 
figures would imply and much better than most Libraries of comparable or even larger 
holdings. It is completely functional in nature, closely adopted to the needs of 
undergraduate students, and built from generous reading lists related to courses 
being taught in the College. There is practically no "dead wood", very few volumes 
which are not actually used, and of course no stock of books and materials of value 
to the research student but useless to the undergraduate, 


Nevertheless, the number of volumes in the Library must be augmented as 
rapidly as possible, and the Board is urged to continue its policy of providing a gen=- 
erous budget for the purchase of new books. It would be exceedingly helpful if the 
pace of book purchasing could be accelerated during the next year. 


Two aspects of the Library have developed to the point of deserving special 
mention in this reviews the collection of Canadiana which is now one of the best in 
the country, and the growing collection of msical recordings which has added so much to 
the curricular and extra~curricular life of the students during the past few years. 
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The Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce 


Inevitably the Faculty of Arts, Science and Comnserce has become the dom=— 
inating unit in the College and Schools. Its enrollment is now increasing more steadily 
and rapidly than that of the Schools, and it seems apparent that the greatest develop-— 
ment in the next few years may be expected in this unit. 


Undoubtedly the most important development in the Faculty this year has been 
the appointment of three additional full-time professors to take the place of part= 
time instructors. While a College with a large Evening Division must continue to rely 
heavily upon part-time instructors, and while in many applied fields it will obtain 
better instruction in so doing, it is important that there be an adequate number of 
full-time Faculty members for those duties which a part-time lecturer cannot perform 
At present there are 21 full-time members of the Faculty, and about 75 part-time. 


With these additions to the Faculty, and with the return of Asst. Dean Stabler 
from the Claremont Division to special duties in the supervision of part-time staff, 
the College is now more nearly adequately staffed than it has ever been before. 


At the last Convocation of the College, 106 Bachelors’ degrees were awarded, 
41 in Arts, 38 in Science and 27 in Commerce. Seventy=nine Associates Diplomas were 
granted, marking the end of selected two-year programmes of college study. More than 
half of these degrees and diplomas were awarded to evening students, among whom were 
several who had not only spent the required six or seven years on their College studies, 
but had preceded these with some years in the Evening High School. 


Indeed this class displayed, in miniature as it were, that which is a unique 
feature of Sir George Williams College: the oldest uember of the class was 49 years of 
age, the youngest 19; haif the class were over 25; twenty=two of these new Bachelors 
were over 30, and twelve were over 35. 


In gratifying numbers, the graduates of the College continue to distinguish 
themselves in higher professional schools and graduate faculties. The process of 
achieving academic recognition for the degree of the College, still only eleven years 
old, has been remarkably rapid. Undoubtedly, however, this process would be aided 
immeasurably if the matter of a second charter for the College were to be cleared up. 
It is to be hoped that this will be accomplished soon. 


With the rapid achievement of academic recognition for graduates, ani the 
fact that about one third of them have proceeded to higher studies, it has become 
necessary from time to time for the Faculty to pause and re~examine its function in 
the arrangement of its curriculum. While it is highly important that competent 
graduates be enabled ‘o advance to higher degrees, the Faculty remains united in 
the origina] belief that its primary task is general education and the development 
of persons, that this education should be related to life, and that the College can 
improve a student's ability to earm a living at the same time as it helps him to 
evaluate life. 


The Schools 


The sub-collegiate Schools operated in conjunction with the College have a 
long and honourable history, dating back to the establishment of general high school 
and vocational classes in the educational department of the Montreal YMCA in 1873. 
It is from them that the present College has developed in the last 20 years, but it 
must not be forgotten that for 74 years they have been providing evening education 
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for thousands of young Montrealers who have since achieved positions of prominence 
in business and the professions. As the College proper (the Faculty of Arts, 
Science & Commerce) grows in size and importamce, these Schools units must be 
recognized for what they are, the validity of their function upheld, and a fair 
share of the resources of the total institution placed at their disposal. 


The educational needs of a boy forced by circuwustance to discontinue 
his schooling in Grade V of the elementary school are just as real and just as 
pressing as those of the young high school graduate unable to go to College. Too 
often in the seventy~four year history of this institution has the former become 
the latter, after years of struggle, for anyone on this Board to depreciate the 
services of the Evening Elementary School or the Evening High School, still the 
only graded evening schools of their type in the Province. 


The Evening High School provides in five years the equivalent of the four= 
year course in the public high schools, while the Evening Elementary School offers 
instruction, mainly to aduits, in the last three elementary grades, V,VI, and VII. 
In both these units last year, enrollment was slightly smaller than the previous 
year, due mainly to a purposeful reduction in the size of classes in the interest 
of effective teaching, and to the fact that it was not necessary to organize 
special mid=year classes for returning veterans, However, veterans enrolled in 
large numbers in tho regular classes. For the 95 classes, there was a part-time 
staff of about 50 teachers drawn mainly from the local high schools. 


The Business Sehool, in its day and evening divisions has had a very 
successful year, more successful indeed than for several years, due partially to 
the fact that it has been possible to have its staff at full strength. A consider 
able portion of the student body of the Day Business School consisted of veterans 
taking bookkeeping and secretarial courses under government rehabilitation benefits, 
but the number of these is now considerably reduced. During the year it was possi= 
ble to add to the equipment of the business machines room, and to modify curricue 
lum at several points to relate the classroom instruction more closely to the 
requirements of stenographers, bookkeepers and other office workers on the job. 


The School cf Art, in both day and evening classes, was filled to capacity, 
partially because of the enrollment of veterans under government benefits, and it 
was necessary to refuse scores of applicants. While adequately staffed, the Art 
School has suffered definitely from lack of studio space during the past two years. 
It is therefore with some relief that arrangements have been made for an additional 
studio this year. It is gratifying to note the success in Commercial Art which is 
being attained by graduates of the School, and in particular the number of veterans 
who have already found positions in commercial studios 31s a result of their traine- 
ing. In the urge to provide professional art training, ~owever, it is not for- 
gotten that for many evening students art is a means of cu.tural vocation and 
personal self-expression, With this in mind, Sir George Williams is one of the 
few Colleges in which it is possible to offer fine arts as part of a college 
programme o 


The Claremont Division 


After two years of operation, the Claremont Division with its special 
college preparatory or pre=matriculation course for veterans, will be closing 
on Sept. 15th. The College has been operating this building, which is under 
lease by the Federal Government, since September, 1945, although the small 
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veterans preparatory classes which preceded it were opened in the Drummond St. 
building in the fall of 1944. 


To all appearances the Claremont Division has been a successful operation, 
and the College has received great commendation from the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, Canadian Vocational Training under whose auspices the school was con= 
ducted, and others related officially to the rehabilitation of veterans. 


At the peak of its operation there were about 800 pre-matriculation stu- 
dents in attendance, using the building in two "shifts" during the day, and with 
a full-time staff of about 50 people. Throughout the two years a total of 1395 
individual men and women were enrolled for courses of four, eight or twelve months 
duration. About 70% of these completed their courses satisfactorily, and most 
of these have proceeded to College at McGill, Sir George Williams and other 


universities. 


In his report on the Claremont Division, Asst. Dean Stabler, to whom 
great eredit is due for able supervision of this emergency unit, makes this 
significant coment: "To be able to provide a second chance to these bright 
students, to see them respond so amazingly well and then leave us to go on to 
College and a professional career--this has been one of the deeper satisfactions 
for all of us who have been engaged in the Claremont project.” 


Counselling and Guidance 


It is a matter of some satisfaction that more adequate quarters are now 
in use by the Student Counsellor, and that his work of consultation with students 
may now be augmented by a broader testing programme and the arrangement of work 
with groups. 


With the help of a gift of $1000. from the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, a 
Careers Library and reading room have been established, with a growing collection 
of books and pamphlets related to a wide variety of occupstions available for use 
of students. 


Individual counselling and guidance has always been considered of su= 
preme importance in the College, since the appointment of its first full-time 
student counsellor in 1926. But counselling in any Collece is not a one-man 
job. It is therefore to be noted that there are many members of the Faculty 
and Administrative Staff engaged in the guidance of students-=but that this 
work is stimulated and serviced by the office of the Student Counsellor. 


Financing the College 


Expenditures in the College and Schools during the financial year 1946— 
47 totalled $367,037. for direct operations, without including a further cost 
of $43,648 for overhead and plant borne by the Metropolitan Office of the Montreal 
YUCA as a service to the College branch=--a total cost of $410,685 for the year. 
Against this there is income from tuition and other sources totalling $355,703. 
leaving an operating deficit of $54,982, This deficit was met by a budgeted 
eash subsidy from the Metropolitan Joint Fund of the YMCA in the amount of 
$11,334, plus the $43,648 for overhead and plant as mentioned above. 
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Both income and expenditure were in the neighbourhood of $110,000 in 
excess of the previous year’s. The figures above referred to do not include ex- 
penditures on behalf of the Claremont Division, which were reimbursed by the 
Provincial Government from Federal Government Funds allocated to Canadian Vo= 
cational Training for use with veterans. 


While the Pinancing of the College is conducted on a very close margin, 
it was possible during the year to make a general readjustment of full-time 
salaries, and a sma?1 increase in the rate of remuneration for part-timeteach- 
ers, of whom the College has more than 200. This rate of remuneration for part- 
time instruetors is still low, in consideration of the services rendered, but 
it is upon this basis that the fee structure of the College is established and 
it is able to provide educational facilities for hundreds who would not otherwise 
be able to take advantage of them. The College, therefore, cannot too warmly 
express its appreciation to these many part-time instructors for the service 
which they render and for the attitude of community responsibility which impeis 
them to accept and retain appointment, year after year. 


Training of YMCA Secretaries 


During the year there were twenty-two students in the College in training 
for the professional secretaryship of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
Most of these students were also engaged as fellowship students in the Montreal 
YMCA, which provided them with part-time employment in its various branches and 
a practical apprenticeship or internship experience which is considered a vital 
part of their training. At the conclusion of their courses, these students will 
be graduated with the B.A. degree and the Diploma in Association Science. 


This Montreal Fellowship Training plan has assumed great importance as 
a recognized training ground for the YMCA secretaryship and is at the present 
time perhaps the largest single source of professional secretary for the Canadian 
movement. It has been in operation since about 1922. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


Important in the life of any College is a healthy, reasonably active pro= 
gramme of extra-curricular student activities, conducted and governed by the 
students themselves, with guidance by the Faculty. The extra-curricular life 
of Sir George Williams College is sometimes more active than others, but has 
always been characterized by a wholesomeness of spirit which, one learns from 
graduates, has left a lasting mark on the participant. 


_ The usual round of undergraduate social and athletic events took place 
during the year, perhaps more activity than in the somewhat cautious first year 
of the post-war. A partial list of student organizations would include: Cercle 
Francais, College Choir, Political Club, The Georgian weekly newspaper, Student 
Christian Movement, Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, Weekly Chapel Service, 
World Service Committee, Theological Society, Service Clubs, Fine Arts Clubs, 
Musie Society and Records Clubs, Women’s Clubs, student Societies (Day and Even- 
ing) and Students Council, Athletic Board, Book Co-op, College Annual, Ski 
Clubs, and numerous teams in basketball, hockey, softball, indoor baseball, 
swimming, skiing, badminton, etc. While a number of represent>*‘~e teams had a 
quite successful year, it is important that the intra=-mural phases of the 
College’s athletic programme be given greater emphasis during the coming yearo 


The Years Ahead 
PF 
© “On the whole the College may be optimistic as it faces the year ahead. 
Two things contribute to this optimism: first, it is obvious that the need for 
the services of Sir George Williams College in this community continue to be 
such as to challenge its very best effort throughout the coming year; and second, 
that within modest limits it seems apparent that the resources for providing 
these services will be available. 


‘But there is a third reason for optimism, in the important fact that 
the Board of Governors and the Administrative Staff and Faculty are not satis- 
fied with things as they are. They realize that there is a greater opportunity 
for service in this city than has yet been grasped by the College. But they 
realize also that there are important problems which must be solved before this 
greater service can be rendered. 


“There is every indication that the task of formal adult education has 
barely begun, particularly at the College level. The limits to which the College 
can grow need be set only by its physical resources or its own decision to grow 
no further. /In spite of all efforts to expand facilities in recent years, the 
College plant still remains too snall, and in many ways inadequate for the task 
which faces the College in the years ahead. A new building is an urgent necessity. 


More pressing still, however, is the problem of the College’s Charter, 
which should be solved at the earliest possible moment. Under the Act of In~ 
corporation, or Charter,of the Young Men's Christian Association of Montreal, 
the College now operates perfectly legally, as it has done since its beginnings. 
There has, for some years, however, particularly since the expansion to a four- 
year degree~granting College, been a feeling on the part of some educational 
authorities that a second charter, specifically in the name of Sir George Williams 
College as a corporate entity, should be obtained. The lack of this second 
charter has undoubtedly interfered with complete recognition of the College’s 
graduates, although in spite of this shortcoming a truly remarkable degree of 
academic recognition has been achieved in the eleven years since the granting 
of the first bachelor's degree, recognition which might not have been expected 
so rapidly even with a second charter, 


Nevertheless, in spite of this srowing recognition, and in spite of 
the fact that the vast majority ofthe College’s students do not require a 
change, it is urgent that this matter.be cleared up during the current year if 
at all possible. The officers of the Board are at work upon the problem, which 
in the light of the record of the College and the obviously great need for its 
services, should be easier of solution than \t seems to be. 
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“As the College enters the new academic year with improved facilities, an 
enlarged Faculty and every hope of an adequate student body, it is well to state 
the belief that thts institution has achieved whatever success it has, not by 
attempting to be like other colleges or universities but by being itself ;~=not 
by trying to become pale imitations of other institutions, great in their own 
right, but by fulfilling its own intrinsic function, the basic cause of its 
birth and the reason for its continued existence. 


A 


" Those characteristics about which we should be most proud, those things 
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which are found to be most dramatie to others, are the very things which with- 

in our College are taken for granted as commonplace and obvious: the courage 

and long-enduring perseverance of the evening student; the amazing fact that 

adults in their thirties and forties can become better students than they were 

in their teens; the intimacy and informality of relationship between staff and 
student; the concern of the Faculty for the growth and awakening of the in- 

dividual student; the constant effort of the instructor to relate the class= 

room to real life, which makes him willing to err on the side of the practical 

rather than the theoretical, if err he must; the generalized approach to edu~ 

cation which opposes the compartmentalization of knowledge and refuges to-accept x 
mere training as a substitute for education; but above all a okeeseton that wr 
all who are worthy should have a chance, and that each person in our community oe 
should have the opportunity of education to the limit of his capacity if he is 

but willing to make the effort. 

From its very inception this belief has been the motive force behind 
the College. And now as it approaches the seventy-fifth year of its existence 
it behooves its officers and governors to watch carefully that this great 
tradition, our own tradition, be not surrendered. |’ 


Ernest STABLER, 


Assistant DEAN 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS SCHOOLS 
OF THE MONTREAL Y.M.C.A. a 1441 DRUMMOND ST., MONTREAL 25, CANADA 
M.A. 
I 
Yo! “UV Pan Aa 
REPORT OF THE CLAREMONT DIVISION 1946-47. Lr’: Wi Da 

Total Enrollment during 

the past three terms - May 1946 to Sept. 1946 - 739 


Sept. 1946 to Dec. 1946 = 510 
Jan. 1947 to May 1947 - 275 





The present Enrollment - May 1947 to Sept. 1947 is 145 


Claremont has served these purposes: 


1. Preparing students to enter college or university 
by allowing them to complete their Junior Matricu- 
lation requirements. These students have taken 
either the eight or the twelve months' course. 


2. Froviding students who already have a complete 
junior matriculation with a four months’ refresher 
course. These students are then more capable 
of tackling first year college work. 


In Group I there have been a number of students who at 
the outset felt they wanted to continue their education, first 
at Claremont, later in university, but as time went on they 
realized that they would "rehabilitate" themselves more satis- 
factory in another field. Their reasons for withdrawal are 
many and varied, but the chief one has been insufficient scho- 
lastic aptitude and interest. In this respect Claremont has 
served a purpose in providing a trial run for such students. 
The total percentage of withdrawal has been about 13% and it 
must be added that reasons for withdrawal in addition to the 
one mentioned have been: bad health, inadequate housing, 
financial difficulty and immediate job opportunities. 


Of the students who continued their courses for their 
full duration seventy percent have graduated and gone on to 
college. This is the same proportion of students who succeed 
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in successfully completing the Quebec High School Leaving 
examinations. 


From a staff which at one time numbered 45 we are now 
down to a staff of 9 full time and three part-time teachers. 


By September 1947 all students will have completed their 
courses and the College Preparatory Course for Veterans will 
go out of existence. The building will return to its owners, 
the Hebrew Orphans' Association and the officials of Canadian 
Vocational Training will dispose of the equipment. 


These two years at Claremont have been a most interesting 
and stimulating experience. ‘Some of the things we have learned 
are these; 


I. Veterans have made the adjustment back into 
civil and scholastic life in a remarkably good 
fashion. 


II. Because of their maturity and determination 
to succeed student veterans tackle their studies 
with keen interest. Out teachers have been 
unanimous in saying, "This experience has 
almost spoiled us for returning to the teaching 
of younger people." 


III. It is, however, foolish to conclude that be-~ 
cause a man is a veteran he is automatically 
capable of doing college preparatory and later 
college work. As in other institutions, simi- 
larily here at Claremont there is a proportion 
of the students whose ambition is greater than 
their ability. 


IV. We have been struck with the number of students 
who, with only one or two years of high school 
background (and this several years ago), have 
succeeded in obtaining Junior Matriculation 
standing in eight or twelve months. 


To be able to provide a “second chance" to these bright 
students, to see them respond so amazingly well and then leave 
us to go on to college and a professional career, this has 
been one of the deeper satisfactions for all of us who have 
been engaged in the Claremont project. 


Respectfully ZF. 


Ernest Stabler 
“Assistant Dean 
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THE CLAREMONT DIVISION OF SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


In January 1945 Sir George Williams College offered its first 
College Preparatory Course for Veterans. In the summer of the same 
year the College was asked by Canadian Vocational Training to under- 
take the pre-matriculation education of veterans for the Montreal 
area. Under this arrangement the Provincial Secretary of the Province 
of Quebec together with the Federal Department of Labour sponsored 
the program and left the duties of administration to the College 
staff. 


In September 1945 the number of veterans enrolling for the course 
was large enough to make necessary a move out of the main College 
building and into the Claremont Division, Here, for two years the 
College provided four, eight and twelve months courses for some 
1300 veterans. During that period a very cordial relationship grew 
_up between members of the Provincial Secretary's Department, the 
Federal Department of Labour, and the College staff. Indeed, the 
College is proud of the confidence placed in it, by the Provincial 
Government during the period 1945 to 1947. Ue é’men and women who 
completed their matriculation qualifications by way of this program 
are now in various Canadian colleges and universities. 


A summary of enrollment figures for the Claremont Division is 
given below. These show total registration during each four months 
term. 


January to May 1945 = 35 students 
May to September 1945 - 80 students 
September to December 1915 = 225 students 
January to May 1946 - 770 students 
May to September 1946 = 739 students 
September to December 1946 - 510 students 
January to May 1947 = 275 students 
May to September 1947 - 123 students 
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